WORLD : two WARS

My friend expressed astonishment and said that Kaneko had no
comprehension of this situation. I asked him to repeat to Count
Kaneko everything that I had said.

I then talked at length of the utter short-sightedness of the present
Japanese programme, not only with regard to its dependency on the
Axis, which would render Japan nothing but the tail of a kite, but
with regard to the proposed economic bloc in East Asia. I said a
good deal about the unwisdom of trusting Hitler in anything, and
told him why Germany would never countenance a Japanese victory
in' China. I furthermore told him why the Germans were doing
everything in their power to embroil Japan with Great Britain and
die United States. I said that as a genuine friend of Japan I de-
plored her future outlook, and feared that if she followed her present
course she would eventually emerge no longer a great power. All
the dictates of wisdom pointed to a course of developing friendship
\vith the United States if only from the practical, commercial,
economic, and financial points of view. But just as long as Japan
continued to interfere with our rights and proper interests in this
part of the world, any improvement in our relations was impossible.

My Japanese friend was visibly impressed and said that he would
return at once to Hayama to report my views to Count Kaneko. I hope
that the old gentleman will spill some of them at the next meeting
of the Privy Council. He knows that I am speaking as a friend of
Japan, and indeed it would be very difficult to say the things I do
say if that were not a fact and generally known as a fact. I 'feel
very strongly that Japan is headed straight for the rocks if she
persists in her present policy.

MATSUOKA EXPLAINS JAPAN'S ULTIMATUM

ON INDO-CHINA
September 20, 1940

An appointment was made \vith Mr. Matsuoka on the afternoon
of September 20, after the Department's telegram of September 19
had been received and decoded, and I precisely acted upon the
instructions of the Department.

Mr. Matsuoka said that apart from some minor changes, the
particulars of which were not mentioned, it was true that an
ultimatum had been presented to the Governor-General of Indo-
China by General Nishihara. Matsuoka then explained the situation
to be as follows :

On August 30, the French Ambassador, under instructions of the
French Government and the Japanese Government, had signed an
agreement in Tokyo. The agreement provided, inter alia, for the
movement of troops of Japan through Indo-China and the temporary
use of air-ports. The Governor-General of Indo-China was, on
September 6, ready to sign an agreement which would have imple-
mented the agreement signed in Tokyo on August 30, but he refused